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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Pragmatism : A New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking. 
By William James. New York : Longmans, Green & Co., 1907. 
Pp. xiii, 309. 

Pragmatism is primarily a name for an intellectual attitude, 
for a method of thought, and should not be interpreted as neces- 
sarily designating a specific philosophical creed. To be sure, a 
considerable body of common doctrine has grown up among prag- 
matists and this material may properly be called the pragmatic 
philosophy. Nevertheless, the term is at present properly appli- 
cable to a point of view and a mode of procedure, rather than to 
a body of metaphysical conclusions. Its enemies give it a bad 
name. Not since the appearance of the utilitarian ethics has a 
philosophical position been at once so roundly abused and so 
stanchly defended. Its more acrimonious assailants allege that 
as metaphysics whatever is new in it is but a shallow empiricism 
founded upon the ruins of logic, while its pretended novelties are 
mainly plagiarisms from time-honored philosophic systems, and 
its chief stock in trade is an unbridled audacity. Its defenders, 
on the other hand, are loud in its praises as a philosophic move- 
ment which promises that for the first time a full and discriminat- 
ing justice shall be done to facts — a promise which positivism once 
made but only partially redeemed. Its disciples uphold it as the 
one philosophic method competent to take complete account of 
the teeming possibilities of reality. It is the only view, they 
assert, which truly apprehends and fearlessly sets forth the crea- 
tive aspects of this reality. For the old-fashioned "set pieces" of 
rationalistic absolutism, it offers living, breathing creatures of 
flesh and blood, fallible and imperfect, but alive and fecund. 
Where the truth really lies amid these divergent estimates of the 
pragmatic doctrine may well puzzle the impartial onlooker. 

One thing is certain, one must go back three or four decades to 
find any intellectual movement which has so stimulated the philo- 
sophic blood in the veins of English and American thinkers. Even 
its enemies are obliged to admit (in deed if riot in word) the tonic 
effect of its presence. At all events the flood of vitriolic criticism 
which they have discharged upon it is itself a tribute to the 
virility and importance of the thing attacked. Though certain of 
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its fundamental tenets be as venerable as its antagonists main- 
tain, they have nevertheless been freshly formulated and in a 
thousand ways essentially revitalized. It is not merely a case of 
twice-told tales, otherwise there would be fewer listeners and 
far fewer critics. National lines have been for the nonce largely 
obliterated. Germany, to be sure, has persistently preserved her 
insulation, but Italy has been much affected by the agitation, and 
France only in lesser degree. 

It is surely obvious that in our own country no undertaking of 
the professional philosophers has in recent years appealed so 
strongly to the imagination of metaphysical amateurs, to that large 
body of persons of general intelligence who cultivate a sporadic 
interest in speculative affairs. To the man in the street (the back 
alley of philosophy) the attractiveness of pragmatism comes at least 
in part from its genial disrespect for the abstractions of philo- 
sophic thought and its hail-fellow-well-met attitude toward the 
lowliest yellow dog of a fact. It is evidently no respecter of 
persons or traditions. It goes on all fours with the crowd and is 
both pugnacious and game. It makes its more serious appeal to 
the unprofessional public by reason of its avowed effort to adopt 
the temper and the methods of modern science. The more 
highly developed of the sciences aim fundamentally at descriptive 
insight into the behavior of things, and if this behavior can be 
made intelligible, and particularly if it can be subjected to control, 
no great interest is felt in the search for a possible higher order 
of realities lying back of the empirical facts. Now the ambition 
of pragmatism is all of a piece with this disposition of modern 
science. It seeks first and foremost an account of behavior, and 
having gained something which answers in this direction to the 
requirements of practice, it is disposed to regard as idle any fur- 
ther speculation about the possible ultimates residing behind the 
scenes. 

This mood inevitably gives to pragmatic writing a certain 
buoyant vitality and spontaneity which is extremely alluring. It 
conveys a sense of intellectual resiliency which invites confidence 
and fortifies courage. The fresh breezes of vital fact blow so 
freely through Professor James' pages that, despite the exhilarat- 
ing stimulation which one experiences, one is at times left sadly 
out of breath. The close and stuffy atmosphere of the traditional 
philosophy has been exchanged for the large air of life itself. 

Professor James opens his case with an indictment of the pre- 
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vailing philosophic systems, particularly those of rationalistic pro- 
clivities. Indeed, we are never long deprived of the merry sound 
of the belligerent shillalah ringing lustily about the shoulders of 
the unfortunate rationalist, whom Professor James belabors at 
every turn with rare gusto. Possibly we are here encountering 
the influences of his Hibernian ancestry. In any case, he finds 
that the philosophies of an empirical character, although they keep 
close to fact, are commonly irreligious, and so fail of satisfying 
an important part of the human demand laid upon a philosophy : 
whereas the more rationalistic and religious-minded cults preserve 
an aloofness from fact which renders them hollow, unreal, and 
repellent, both to science and to common sense. In pragmatism 
he finds a method which promises a philosophy that can be 
religious with the best of the rationalisms, and nevertheless cherish, 
with empiricism, the most sensitive reverence for fact. 

This hopeful note reminds us that philosophy with the courage 
of eternal youth is always starting her career afresh, casting off 
the old outworn rags and decking herself forth in new garments 
of seeming beauty and worth. Pragmatism is the last costume in 
which she has attired herself. That it will endure to the end of 
her journey, who can say? 

What then is the pragmatic procedure? Professor James says 
that it stands for "The attitude of looking away from first things, 
principles, 'categories,' supposed necessities; and of looking 
towards last things, fruits, consequences, facts" (p. 54). Prag- 
matism "agrees with nominalism, for instance, in always appealing 
to particulars ; with utilitarianism in emphasizing practical aspects ; 
with positivism in its disdain for verbal solutions, useless ques- 
tions, and metaphysical abstractions" (p. 53). "Rationalism 
sticks to logic and the empyrean. Empiricism sticks to the ex- 
ternal senses. Pragmatism is willing to take anything, to follow 
either logic or the senses, and to count the humblest and most per- 
sonal experiences. She will count mystical experiences if they 
have practical consequences. She will take a God who lives in 
the very dirt of private fact — if that should seem a likely place 
to find him" (p. 80). These quotations exhibit in the most 
graphic manner the temper and drift of the pragmatic position 
as Professor James advocates it. 

In his early chapters the author offers some illuminating 
examples of pragmatic procedure in connection with the examina- 
tion of such categories as substance, matter, the soul, design, and 
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free-will, and in a special chapter he attacks single-handed the 
oldest and most protean of the problems of philosophy — the prob- 
lem of the one and the many. From this conflict, be it said, he 
brings forth triumphant a somewhat battered pluralistic doctrine, 
a doctrine which holds that, although we may live in a real 
universe, there is at present no compelling reason for feeling cer- 
tain that we have about us an order which either is, or ever will 
be, wholly unified. 

On the question of the important categories, such as space, 
time, causality and the like, he takes a somewhat Spencerian posi- 
tion, holding that these mental devices for manipulating experience 
are presumably the inventions of some early human genius, which 
have survived because of their practical usefulness in enabling us 
to get about successfully in our world. That they have any such 
immanent and inseparable connection with the nature of mind, 
as Kant maintains, he utterly scouts. 1 

Pragmatism means the effort to discern philosophic truth by 
submitting hypotheses and beliefs to the test of practice. That 
one is true which survives this appeal by showing itself fit to 
guide us amid the exigencies of actual experience. Any two 
doctrines which lead to identical conduct and consequences are 
in essence one and the same. At first blush this sounds like a 
new deification of the philosophy of common sense, and so in a 
measure it is. But it is a common sense which would have scanda- 
lized Reid and his Scottish followers, for, as we shall see in a 
moment, it manifests but scant respect for a fixed order of any 
kind, whether this be thought of as mental or physical. 

When applied to the interpretation of many of the older and 
more familiar philosophic problems, it is undoubtedly helpful in 
the emphasis which it lays upon the discovery of concrete and 
specific consequences to be apprehended from one or other of the 
possible solutions of these problems. That, in reaching these solu- 
tions, it can in any way dispense with the devices of an intellectu- 
alistic kind, which have hitherto been fashionable in both science 
and philosophy, by no means follows. In other words, the appeal 
to results in practical experience is in no sense equivalent to the 



1 Professor James is far less successful as a wrecker than he is as a 
builder. His criticisms of rationalism, especially of Kantianism, are 
couched in a slap-dash manner, which makes most diverting reading, but 
in the reviewer's judgment they are often quite wide of the mark. 
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banishment of rationalistic considerations. Nor do the pragma- 
tists mean that their view shall be so interpreted, for they recog- 
nize thoroughly that practice, concretely taken, involves rationalis- 
tic elements, quite as inevitably as it does motor elements. Their 
constant insistence is, however, wisely and rightly, that we must 
always and again carry back into the stream of actual human 
life the results of our philosophic speculation, in order that we 
may there subject them to what is their most crucial and signifi- 
cant test. It is against the anaemic and devitalized abstractions 
of rationalism that the pragmatist rails, and if rationalism has in 
reality allowed any of its abstractions to become thus disconnected 
with the vital facts of experience, it is quite certain that the 
pragmatic bogey-man will get them. 

The doctrine which is most likely to give pause to the average 
lay reader is Professor James' account of the nature of truth. 
His philosophic critics find it difficult to discover respectable words 
in which adequately to voice their sentiments on the subject. A 
few quotations may best set forth what this view is. "The 'facts' 
themselves meanwhile are not true. They simply are. Truth is 
the function of beliefs that start and terminate among them" 
(p. 225). "Truth is made, just as health, wealth, and strength 
are made, in the course of experience" (p. 218). "Truth makes 
no other kind of claim and imposes no other kind of ought than 
health and wealth do" (p. 230) . " 'The true,' to put it very 
briefly, is only the expedient in the way of thinking, just as 'the 
righf is only the expedient' in the way of our behaving" . . . 
"expedient in the long run and on the whole, of course" (p. 222). 
"Truth in science is what gives us the maximum possible sum of 
satisfaction, taste included, but consistency both with previous 
truth and with novel fact is always the most imperious claimant" 
(p. 217). "You can say of it then either that 'it is useful because 
it is true,' or that 'it is true because it is useful' " (p. 204) . "Truth 
happens to an idea. It becomes true, is made true by events" 
(p. 201). "The reasons why we call things true is the reason 
why they are true, for 'to be true' means only to perform this 
marriage function" i. e., marrying previous parts of experience 
with newer parts (p. 64). "Truth is what we say about them," 
(i. e., new contents) "and when we say that they have come, truth 
is satisfied by the plain additive formula" (p. 62). 

Obviously it would be easy to travesty these statements as a 
pronunciamento favoring truth as dependent upon the caprice of 
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the individual mind which in its leisure moments takes the trouble 
to pronounce certain things true and others false. All the stark 
rigidity of truth, as ordinarily thought of, is gone, leaving a merely 
invertebrate mass devoid of any informing purpose. Not such a 
protoplasmic jelly is the truth of science and religion, however 
it may fare with the modest little truths of common sense and 
•commonplace human nature. At least such is sure to be the first 
reaction of the normally hard-headed person. 

The view which the author is here defending is one which ap- 
pears to magnify into truth itself the method by which we ascer- 
tain truth and test it. Unquestionably, we get our truth from 
rough actual experience and equally, without question, we test 
it by its adequacy to experiential demands. But it is not so clear 
to the ordinary mind that the nature of truth is exhausted by any 
such account of it. There is a core of reality upon which our pre- 
dications of truth and falsity must inevitably be grafted, and to 
which they are in part relative. In other writings, Professor 
James has more fully recognized this fact. There is, to use his 
own word, a "grain" in things against which we cannot go if we 
would. To this stubborn grain in things his present exposition 
does scant justice. The world out of which we construct our truth 
is not wholly fluid. There is in Mr. Schiller's phrase "a primary 
reality" which is in part given, whether we will or no, and 
although we refashion it in many ways to our own ends, we 
never get entire power to determine its nature. [Professor James 
might well urge that in fairness quotation should be made of cer- 
tain passages in which he more explicitly recognizes the signifi- 
cance of "old truth" and "funded truth." The reviewer's point 
touches, however, not so much the author's attitude toward old 
truth, although this does not appear to be always consistent, as 
it does his conception of the part played in the formation of any 
truth whatsoever by the non-human element in it, the element 
•over which we have no complete control.] 

To illustrate : We may interpret the events of history as much 
as we like, and the successful interpretations we shall call true 
and the others false, and aside from such success and failure in 
the interpretation, we have no means of determining truth and 
error. But the occurrence of some actual historical phenomenon 
is a sine qua non of the whole interpretative process, and in his 
present work Professor James hardly gives the consequences of 
this fact their proper perspective. Had he done so, many of his 
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sayings would have taken on a far less paradoxical air. In the 
mere occurrence as such, certain predicates are forever excluded 
from truth and certain others forever included, whatever our dis- 
position about the matter. We must, in the first instance, conform 
ourselves to the event, not it to us. That a person called Napoleon 
lived for a time on an island called Elba can never be truthfully 
denied, however possible it may prove successfully to incorporate 
such a false assertion in our practical affairs. That kind of predi- 
cate as true is, by the event itself, rendered forever impossible. 
Even though it should be feasible to conduct successfully our 
purely personal career (a perfectly conceivable hypothesis) while 
asserting that nothing occurred corresponding to the supposed 
event, its reality would not be obliterated, except in our thought, 
and our assertion, though pragmatically true for us, would not 
correspond with the facts. 

In this connection it seems to the reviewer that Professor James 
has somewhat slurred the social side of the truth-determining 
process, although he has not overlooked it. If all men agreed that 
no such event as the Napoleonic residence on Elba had occurred 
(an error which the historians of a million years hence may well 
make) , the positive human outcome might quite well be as though 
the event had not in reality come to pass. Certainly, as a matter 
of fact, what we call truth, is, in most cases, a socialized product 
in which the less acute and less developed minds take advantage 
of the discoveries of the more talented and more widely experi- 
enced. In many cases the interpretation of facts which comes to- 
be accepted as truthful is determined by a sort of plebiscite in 
which the verdict of the mass of mankind determines the issue. 
Whether we identify truth with Professor James' pragmatic edi- 
tion of it or not, it is clear that the method of discovering and' 
testing it is more social and less purely individualistic in charac- 
ter than he sometimes makes evident. 

The reviewer goes with the pragmatist entirely so far as regards^ 
the determination and the verification of truth, and he feels that 
many truths are simply such by virtue of the part which they play 
in human affairs. They refer to phenomena which are interpret- 
able in several ways, and the truth or falsehood of these inter- 
pretations is simply another name for their capacity or incapacity 
to serve certain ends, but surely there is a residual element in all 
phenomena which is not thus subject to utterly flexible interpreta- 
tion. This view may seem to leave one mired in the bogs of an>. 
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old-fashioned epistemological dualism, a doctrine which is at least 
not ultra-fashionable nowadays, but this is not the place to dis- 
cuss either the ancestry or the posterity of this formula. 

The moral and religious world into which pragmatism gives 
ingress is cast in a heroic mold. It is a world in which there is 
no assurance that righteousness and happiness will prevail. But 
on the other hand, it partially insures against the pessimistic belief 
in the final victory of either blind chance or malicious wicked- 
ness. Professor James entitles it melioristic. It is no doctrine 
for weaklings, nor for those in the extremes of spiritual depres- 
sion. "There can be no doubt that when men are reduced to 
their last sick extremity absolutism is the only saving scheme. 
Pluralistic moralism simply makes their teeth chatter, it refriger- 
ates the very heart within their breast" (p. 293). 

On pragmatic principles this last statement apparently offers a 
clear warrant of superiority to absolutism, for it is in just such 
extremities that men most crave and need the comforts of re- 
ligious faith. If pragmatic meliorism cannot provide a heart- 
satisfying belief for these moments, it is in so far tried by its 
own test and found wanting. Of course, the non-pragmatist will 
urge that what we want under such circumstances, has no bear- 
ing whatever on the question as to what are the true facts. But 
this answer sounds ill in the mouth of pragmatism. 

Professor James draws a picture of an unfinished world in 
which growth is going on everywhere, in which righteousness 
and sin are ever fighting a real battle, and in which the issue is 
ever in doubt. There is here no promise that the Almighty will 
preserve the faithful or give him victory. For that we must look 
to religious absolutism. The brave soldier can but do his duty, 
and, if need be, die. The solid comfort which has always come 
to human souls in the great moments of human agony from the 
conviction that God lives and loves his children, that happiness 
will finally be achieved, that justice will ultimately be done, that 
peace will eventually be gained in a life beyond the grave, is 
not for the pragmatist — at least, not on the usual terms. 
These are convictions which he is free to cherish, but for 
assurance he can only look to his own unflagging purpose and 
resolution. 

To one already endued with nobility of spirit, this form of 
pragmatism speaks a bracing Stevensonian gospel. But to the 
mean and miserable, to the wretched and downcast, it is but 
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another curse in the cup of despair. No doubt, for one of the 
author's unflinching moral and intellectual courage such a pro- 
gram is inspiriting and elevating, but to those minted from a softer 
-metal it offers a bleak and cheerless prospect, with little to insti- 
gate hope, and nothing to inspire confidence. This is a faith for 
the spiritual aristocracy, and pragmatically tested by the pro- 
letariat, its condemnation is sure. 

In his volume on religious experience the author intimated, 
as he had previously done elsewhere,' a faith of a more mystical 
complexion. There is still room for such a faith here, but it is 
badly crowded by the regnant empiricism of a scientific kind which 
pervades the present volume. One who had not read the earlier 
writings of the author, would hardly suspect its existence from 
this book. So swamped is this former leaning of the author, that 
even his overt reference to his expositions of it elsewhere serves 
but to emphasize its absence here. 

Professor James fearlessly advocates the view that philosophic 
convictions are the result of temperaments, and that the great 
system makers can all be divided into either the "tender 
minded" or the "tough minded," into rationalists or empiricists, 
into intellectualists or sensationalists, optimists or pessimists, mon- 
ists or pluralists. However adequate these divisions, there can be 
little doubt that the pragmatic deductions which the author makes 
in moral and religious directions are colored by his own tempera- 
mental prepossessions. It is not at all clear that a consistent ap- 
plication of the same pragmatic principle to the issues of the moral 
and religious life would not in other hands result in a quite differ- 
ent conclusion. 

In the "Varieties of Religious Experience," the author himself 
made inferences as to the implication of the experiences of the 
great saints and religious leaders, to say nothing of the experi- 
ences of plainer folk, which were distinctly pragmatic in basis, 
and spiritually much more positive in their outcome. They 
looked with much greater confidence than is here disclosed toward 
a view of life in which spiritual affairs play a conspicuous role, 
and in which the life of the soul after physical death is more than 
a speculative possibility. At all events, such was the interpreta- 
tion commonly placed upon the author's words. The reviewer 
can only feel that in writing this part of his book the author has 
had too much in mind the conventional difficulties which phil- 
osophy has always raised for religious belief, and too little the 
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actual pragmatic warrant for religious faith itself as tested in 
actual life. 

Taken as a whole, "Pragmatism" must be counted a great book. 
No one can read it and escape constant stimulation in his own 
thinking. It freshens and revivifies every topic upon which it 
touches, and even if each tenet in it be proven false, it must never- 
theless be recognized as one of the most serviceable of contem- 
porary works in philosophy by reason of the vivid way in which it 
raises vital issues. Moreover, despite its occasional coquetting 
with paradox, it contains an amazing amount of sheer solid good 
sense. It embodies a courageous and lucid defense of a doctrine 
notoriously unpopular in many professional circles. It reveals in 
a most delightful manner the inner workings of one of the fore- 
most minds of our own time, and in sustained brilliancy of style it 
would be difficult to name a peer. Whether its teachings, like 
those of Socrates, will be adjudged dangerous for the younger 
generation and subversive of good citizenship can only be deter- 
mined by time. Signs are not wanting that the asperity of its 
critics is already softening — especially those who come out from 
behind the screen of anonymous reviews. 

The movement which the book represents suffers most from 
the ordinary faults of youth, i. e., impatience, precipitancy, and a 
certain raw enthusiasm. Under the mellowing influences of age 
it should take its place among the real progressive factors in the 
history of thought. In any case it is but the focal point of influ- 
ences which radiate from every branch of science and philosophy. 
It is no sporadic phenomenon, no stray meteor in the intellectual 
heavens. It belongs to a larger system, for which the term "en- 
lightened empiricism" may serve as a title. 

James Rowland Angell. 

University of Chicago. 

The Creed of a Layman. By Frederic Harrison. Macmillan 
& Co., 1907. Pp. vi, 411. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison calls this book a defence of his faith — 
Apologia pro Fide Mea. "I have at no time in my life," he wrote 
in 1890, in words prefixed to the introductory section, "lost faith 
in a supreme Providence, in an immortal soul, and in spiritual 
life; but I came to find these much nearer to me on earth than 
I had imagined; much more real, more vivid and more practical. 



